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sensual. The one quality which received universal condemnation
was enthusiasm. Throughout the century the governing classes
were acutely aware of the danger of revolution coming from below.
The manners, morals, and life, of the submerged classes cause the
modern student conflicting feelings of pity and disgust.
The other cause was the slow transition during which England,
from being almost an entirely agricultural country, became the
leading industrial nation of the world
The governments of the time did not understand what was
happening, and failed to control or direct the course of the Indus-
trial Revolution. Hence it was allowed to take its own course, until
the evils which it engendered grew to such magnitude that at length
government intervention became a necessity.
Yet, at the same time, this astounding century represented a
most glorious epoch in the history of our country. It was an age
when the Empire grew at a most rapid rate, and even the check to
its growth occasioned by the American revolt was compensated by
the acquisition of new territories in Australia and India. The
restrained classical style in literature gave way to the warmth and
emotional fervour of the Romantic revival of the early 19th century.
Great things were accomplished in art, music, natural science,
philosophy, discovery, and invention. Finally, the philanthropic
and humanitarian movements prepared the way and were in turn
fostered by a new outburst of religious fervour both inside and
outside the Established Church, and laid the foundations of the
social reforms and educational progress of the next century.
It was not, however, until the close of the century that these
developments affected secondary education. The grammar-schools,
bound by their foundation statutes, were unable to change their
narrow classical curriculum even if they wished to. Some schools
with meagre endowments became institutions which provided only
an elementary education.
Carlisle, in his Endowed Grammar Schools of England and
Wales, lists 475 schools. In addition to those schools which
returned no answer to his questionnaire, eighty-two had either
ceased to exist or had become primary schools by 1818. In his
preface, he writes: "It is painful, however, to relate, that many of
our numerous and ample Endowments have fallen to decay, by the
negligence or cupidity of ignorant or unprincipled Trustees; who
have silently, or by connivance, suffered the furtive alienation of
the very Lands which they were called upon so solemnly to defend,